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THE BOSTON MYCOLOGICAL CLUB. 
Jennie F. Conant. 


ALTHOUGH the Bosron MycoxrocicaL Cus has not the honor of 
being the first of its kind to be organized in this country, that distinc- 
tion belonging to the Westfield Toadstool Club of Westfield, New York, 
yet it dates from the same year. In the summer of 1895, after nu- 
merous appeals had appeared in the papers for help in the study of fungi 
as food, a few gentlemen and one lady met at Horticultural Hall and 
agreed, after some deliberation, to form a club to be known as the 
Boston Mycological Club, with the following officers: President, Julius 
A. Palmer, Jr.; Vice-President, Wm. C. Bates; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Hollis Webster. 

For a good many years previously experiments had been made by 
a few persistent American mycophagists, for example, by the Rev. M. 
A. Curtis, fifty years ago, and more recently by Captain Palmer and 
Professor Peck, to test the edibility of certain species recommended by 
Badham, Berkeley and other European writers, and also that of others 
not then in any list of edible kinds. Although the results of these 
experiments were made available by repeated publication, popular 
knowledge of the subject grew slowly, in spite of a deal of good- 
natured urging by these pioneers. That interest had, nevertheless, been 
aroused was shown by the welcome accorded in 1894 to articles by 
Dr. Farlow, Professor Peck and Mr. W. H. Gibson, which appeared in 
various periodicals in almost simultaneous response to the general de- 
mand for information. ‘That at last the multitude were waiting only 
for guidance before eagerly joining in a fascinatingly dangerous pursuit 
has been further shown by the rapid increase in the membership of 
the Boston Club, from the little company that first met in August five 
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years ago to its present number of nearly five hundred, and also by 
the formation of similar societies in other parts of the country. 

The aims of the Club, well set forth in the following extract from 
the constitution, are these: ‘To study edible mushrooms and toad- 
stools and those noxious and poisonous kinds which might be mistaken 
for them, to collect and spread all valuable information concerning them, 
to arouse interest in mushrooms as food, and by exhibitions, lectures, 
and publications to make easy and certain the recognition of the few 
fungi that are poisonous and of the many that are edible.” 

Of the means toward these ends the exhibitions of fresh fungi are 
naturally the most important. On Saturdays, throughout the summer 
and autumn, fungi are brought to Horticultural Hall, where, through 
the courtesy of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, they are placed 
on exhibition for the benefit of the public. The specimens are ar- 
ranged by genera under cards on which generic characters are given, 
and, wherever possible, the specific names are also added together 
with information as to the quality as food. It is at the talks which 
follow these exhibitions, illustrated as they are by fresh material, that 
the most effective help is given. Special pains are taken to make all 
who attend these meetings acquainted, first of all, with the poisonous 
Amanitas, and to give emphasis to the fact that there is no short cut to 
the detection of poisonous forms, but that each individual specimen 
must be studied carefully and distinguished by characteristic marks. 
These demonstrations are so often repeated that those who attend the 
talks with any regularity can hardly escape instruction upon these vital 
points ; and it is safe to say that, as a result of the Club’s efforts, hundreds 
of people now possess and are spreading this essential knowledge which 
a few years ago was the property of a very few. Supplementary to the 
Saturday meetings are the excursions which occur at intervals through 
the summer, whenever the weather gives promise of a successful trip. 

When the November frosts check the appearance of mushrooms in 
the fields and woods, methods of instruction are necessarily changed. 
Lantern slides, of which the Club has about three hundred, take the 
place of fresh plants to illustrate talks, which are given on the third 
Monday evening of each month from November to May in the lecture- 
room of the Boston Society of Natural History. 

From time to time throughout the year bulletins have been issued, 
the earlier of these giving hints as to methods of collecting, advice as 
to books, and remarks upon various elementary matters, very helpful to 
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those who are ignorant not only of fungi but of other departments of 
botany as well. To make up in some slight degree for the lack of a 
comprehensive systematic work on mushrooms, synopses of various 
genera, with descriptions of the species most likely to be met with, are 
given in the more recent bulletins. It is to the bulletins that the Club 
owes its large membership in many cities of the South and West. 

For the preservation of a record of the distribution of species, and 
for collecting other information of scientific value, an herbarium has 
been started, to which have already been added most of the more 
conspicuous fungi to be found in the neighborhood of Boston. It is 
the wish of a few of the more devoted and enthusiastic workers to make 
this herbarium of more general use to the Club members by placing it 
in a suitable room, in some part of Boston easily accessible, with some 
one in attendance to help in the identification of specimens. 

For membership in the Club the only qualifications are an interest 
in mushrooms and the payment of one dollar each year. 

The officers for the current year, which ends on April 30, are: 
President, George B. Fessenden; Vice-president, Wm. C. Bates; 
Recording Secretary and ‘Treasurer, Miss Jennie F: Conant; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Hollis Webster, P. O. Box 21, Cambridge, Mass. 


SOME UNCOMMON MOSSES IN NORTHERN ESSEX COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


J. W. HunrtincTon. 


PERHAPS it might be interesting to the readers of RHopoRa to know 
that quite a number of species of mosses considered very rare or un- 
known to the State of Massachusetts are found quite plentifully in the 
towns of Essex County, north of the Merrimac River, especially Ames- 
bury. This town.is a particularly good locality, from the fact that it 
has a diversity of habitat, and so is well adapted to the growth of 
many species. The centre of the town is, in fact, a swamp, which is 
_ undoubtedly of glacial origin, a well-defined moraine skirting its entire 
southern border, sometimes cutting across and making little bays of 
swamp land, which it is quite interesting to follow out and study. 
The borders of this swamp are somewhat depressed, while the centre is 
crowning, making a very noticeable difference in the distribution of 
certain species of mosses. For instance, Mylocomium sqguarrosum, 
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which is considered uncommon in the state, or indeed in New Eng- 
land, is here abundant, but it always grows about the same distance 
from the marginal ridge. It is provokingly sterile. I have hunted 
long for fruit, but always unsuccessfully. This swamp is the home of 
the Dicrana; at least, there are three that make it their home, 
D. scoparium, with its variety pallidum, and in various forms, D. 
palustre and D. Bergeri. The latter is abundant, but not always easily 
distinguished from D. scoparium, though the trained eye can see points 
of difference at a glance. On the shores one may find D. undulatum, 
D. montanum, and D. Drummond. 

While speaking of Dicrana, I will mention finding D. viride. It 
was on a small stone in a roadside wall. It was only a little patch, but, 
unlike the species elsewhere, it was abundantly fruited. Dr. R. H. 
True told me he thought there was more fruit on that little clump than 
in all the herbaria in Europe. 

On the southern shore of Lake Attitash, a body of water in the 
western part of the town, is a wood of pine, extending, perhaps, a half 
mile, and on the bank, just over the water, for the whole distance, may 
be found a moss which, common enough in northern New England, is 
uncommon in Massachusetts, namely, Pogonatum alpinum. In this 
locality, Webera sessilis is very plentiful. In these pond regions there 
are deep depressions in which are pools of stagnant water. In these 
grow Button Bushes, which are covered with Dichelyma capillaceum and 
Fontinalis Lescurit, often in good fruit. In a similar locality in New 
Hampshire, just over the line, I find a very beautiful moss, with all the 
habits of D. capillaceum but clearly distinct from that species, or from 
D. pallescens or Hypnum fluitans, which it resembles. It is of a beauti- 
ful golden color, with a very long leaf, acutely serrate at the apex. 
I have referred it to D. Swartztz, though perhaps not correctly. 

A swamp which I have explored this summer for the first time has 
yielded quite richly. The first visit I made to it I found very little of 
interest in the moss line, but later I found on the edge of the bogs, 
where the ground was free from sedge, a moss suggesting Atrichum 
undulatum, which on study proved to be A. crispum, sterile. In a later 
search I found a small patch of fertile plants, which were very interest- 
ing indeed. I also found a very pretty little Hypnum in the same 
habitat, that is, on the bare side of the bogs, hugging closely the sedge 
roots, mostly sterile, but sometimes nicely fruited. This dainty little 
moss proves to be Plagiothecitum latebricola. 
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There are, no doubt, many more rare species about here, but we 
shall have to let time unfold them to us, as in this field the hunters are 
few, and the only one I know in this locality is a plain farmer, with no 
pretensions to scientific knowledge, but with an ardent love for the 
work, and for all things beautiful and wonderful. 

AMESBURY, Mass. 


FLORA OF MT. MOOSILAUKE. 
WILLARD W. EGGLESTON. 


Mr. MoosiLaukE, New Hampshire, is an isolated peak southwest of 
the main ranges of the White Mountains and lying in Benton about 
nine miles west of North Woodstock. It is reached by a carriage road 
from Warren or by road and trail from both North Woodstock and 
Warren Summit. The trail from Warren Summit is the shortest ap- 
proach from the railroad and the only one for which the writer can 
vouch. Moosilauke (with an altitude of 4,811 feet) is the highest peak 
in the region covered by Prof. H. G. Jesup’s Catalogue of the plants 
within thirty miles of Hanover, New Hampshire, and has been visited 
by a number of botanists who have by this means added several species 
to the Jesup Flora. Thus the Rev. Joseph Blake is credited with 
having found on Moosilauke Lmpetrum nigrum, L., Juncus trifidus, L., 
Luzula spicata, Desv.1; Mr. W. F. Flint with Avenaria Groenlandica, 
Spreng., Potentilla tridentata, Ait.,’ Solidago Virgaurea alpina, Bigel., 
Vaccinium uliginosum, L., V. Vits-Idaea, L.; and the Rey. Arthur 
Fairbanks with Loztseleuria procumbens, Desv.2 

I had long desired to visit this mountain and on the 26th of 
August, 1898, had an opportunity to do so, but under rather unfavor- 
able circumstances. After a week of good weather at Mt. Washington 
I reached Warren Summit only to wait two days in the rain and then 
climb the mountain through a wet bushy trail and find the summit 
capped in fog, the thermometer falling and the wind almost a hurri- 
cane. That night the thermometer fell to 26° Fahrenheit and it did 
not rise above 34° the next day, a temperature which with a strong 
gale does not permit very pleasant summer botanizing. However, I 
was rewarded for this discomfort by the most magnificent view I have 
ever seen. Whiteface in the Adirondacks, distant by air line 105 miles, 


1 No herbarium specimens known. 
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was plainly visible to the naked eye, while the White and the Green 
Mountains and in fact all elevations within a hundred miles stood up 
in fine relief. 

When the fog had thus cleared and I was able to get a general idea 
of the mountain, I was disappointed to see so little good botanizing 
territory. I had expected much from a mountain 500 feet higher than 
Mansfield and 1,000 feet above Willoughby, but I found two essentials 
for a luxuriant growth of alpine plants, namely water and cliffs, largely 
wanting here. Moosilauke has two peaks over a mile apart, and both 
these summits as well as the ridge connecting them are free from trees. 
The highest peak, which was first explored, was covered with great 
masses of Vaccinium Vitis-[daea, Arenaria Groenlandica, and Juncus 
trifidus. I saw some Vaccinium uliginosum and by the roadside just 
before reaching the hotel a single patch of V. caespitosum. Look as 
one would, no cliffs were to be seen and only one small bog off in the 
woods to the northwest. 

At the hotel I was told of a ravine “ Jobilldunk,”’ and on visiting it 
found the best botanizing region of the mountain. I was surprised to 
find here Arnica Chamissonis, although in a depauperate form, also 
Viola palustris, Scirpus caespitosum, Agrostis scabra montana, and 
Lycopodium Selago. In the bog was Lmpetrum nigrum but a great 
“slide” on the west side of the mountain yielded nothing of interest. 

The following plants collected about the peak have been deposited 
in the Jesup Herbarium of Dartmouth College, those marked with an 
asterisk being additions to Professor Jesup’s Hanover Catalogue : 

* Viola palustris, L. 
Arenaria Groenlandica, Spreng. 
* Amelanchier oligocarpa, Poem. 
* Pyrus sambucifolia, Cham. & Schlecht. 
* Arnica Chamtssonts, Less. 
* Prenanthes trifoliata, Cass. 
* Vaccinium caespitosum, Michx. 
ae uliginosum, L. 
‘f Vitis-Idaea, L. 

Solidago macrophylla, Pursh. 

Alnus viridis, DC. 

Juncus trifidus, L. 

* Scirpus caespitosus, L. 

Agrostis scabra, Willd. 


> 
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* Agrostis scabra montana, Tuckerm. 
Calamagrostis Canadensis, Beauv. 


- f acuminata, Gray. 
* Lycopodium annotinum pungens, Spreng. 
te ee Selago, LL. 


One could not expect, in so short a time, to make more than a 
preliminary reconnaissance of the flora of the mountain, and this report _ 
of my collecting trip is written with a hope that it may form a starting 
point for further notes upon the flora of Moosilauke. Anyone finding 
unrecorded species upon the mountain should, if possible, send speci- 
mens of them to the herbarium at Dartmouth College, which most fully 
represents that interesting region. 

RUTLAND, VERMONT. 


NOTES ON A SPECIES OF CYATHUS COMMON IN LAWNS 
AT MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT. 


FLORENCE M. ANDREWS. 
(Plate 17.) 


One species of Cyathus has been frequently found in Middlebury, 
growing on newly-seeded lawns. Without close examination of the 
specimens, they might be referred to Cyathus vernicosus (Bull.) De 
Cand., which is reported to be very common in the United States ; but 
by careful examination and comparison with the excellent figures of 
Cyathus vernicosus in Tulasne’s Monographie des Nidulariées* and 
with a fine set of European specimens of Cyathus vernicosus collected 
in Hungary by Dr. Hollos, which agree well with Tulasne’s figures and 
descriptions, it seems evident that the Middlebury specimens are not 
Cyathus vernicosus. Instead they are Cyathus Lesueurii Tul., a species 
originally collected near New Orleans, of which the original description 
with full notes and careful figures is given in Tulasne’s Monograph. 

Apparently Cyathus Lesueurit has been but rarely found since its 
original discovery, as may be inferred from the few references which 
are given to it in literature. It was reported by Berkeley and Curtis 
in Notices North American Fungi as collected by Wright in Connec- 
ticut, and a collection from South Carolina was distributed by Ravenel 


in his F. Am. Exs. No. 474. 
1 Ann. d. Science. nat. 3d Serie (Bot.), 1844, pp. 81 and 79, Pl. 5. 
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The common name for any Cyathus is “ Bird’s Nest fungus’’ be- 
cause of the resemblance to a diminutive bird’s nest and eggs when 
one looks down upon the peridium containing the sporangiola. The 
peridium has a small elongated base and gradually increases in size 
toward the top (Fig. 5). While immature, it is closed at the top, 
but when the sporangiola are fully developed it opens by a deciduous 
lid called the epiphragm. ‘The outer surface is covered with coarse 
fibers but the inner surface is smooth and shining. The sporangiola 
are disc-like in shape and are attached to the peridium by funiculi 
(Fig. 7). The wall of a sporangiolum is tough and composed of two 
layers joined together by interwoven hyphae which also extend into 
the layers (Fig. 3). The spores are borne on basidia to be found only 
in the interior of each sporangiolum. 

A translation of Tulasne’s original description of Cyathus Lesueurii 
is as follows : 

Cyatuus Lesururm Tul. — “ Peridium thin, membranaceous, gray 
becoming pale; the outside beset with scattered fibres, sometimes 
converging at their tips, or free of fibres; the inside of peridium 
glabrous; not striated or ciliated at the margin; with a very short 
limb immediately cut off, sometimes none; sporangiola discoid, dark, 


even, having a very tough and thick covering; hymenial layer thin, 
spores thick.” 


There are two forms described, the major and minor forms. 


“Form major, — Peridium campanulate and with an elongated 
stipe, sporangiola and spores thicker: spores 28-32 p. long by 22-24 
p.. wide.” 

“Form minor, — Peridium subsessile, becoming white, with smaller 
sporangiola and spores. Spores 22 pw. long by 17-19 p. wide.” 

The spores taken from the specimens found on the Middlebury 
College campus measured 29.6 x 25.9 uw. ; while specimens taken from a 
lawn in the village had spores measuring 29.8 x 27.7 wu. (Fig. 1). These 
specimens from Middlebury agree well in general character with the 
description and are doubtless the major form of Cyathus Lesweurtt Tul. 

The spores of the Lesweurit from the South Carolina collection in 
Ravenel’s F. Am. Exs. No. 474, I found to be of the same shape and 
to measure 26 xX 22 p. 

Another species of Cyathus from the United States has been des- 
cribed, namely, Cyathus stercoreus (Schw.) De/Ton. which resembles in 
many respects Cyathus Lesueurit Tul. The description of Cyathus 
stercoreus given by Schweinitz is the following : — 
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NIDULARIA STERCOREA Schw. — “ Peridia are obconical and somewhat 
scattered. Exterior of peridium strigose-hirsute, becoming canescent, 
finally bare and brown; margin fimbriate. Inner surface of peridium 
glabrous, not plicate-striate, reddish-chestnut, somewhat shining, be- 
coming blackish toward the bottom. Sporangiola dark, smooth, some- 
what large. Peridium one half the size of that of Mdularia striata 
with which it is allied.” - 


I examined a section of the sporangiolum of Cyachus stercoreus 
made by Dr. Burt from the original collection in Herb. Schweinitz. 
The spores were the same shape but smaller than those of C. Lesu- 
curt, measuring 15.8 x 18.7 mw (Fig. 2). This is perhaps the 
same as the minor form of C. Lesueurit. 

I have studied specimens from several collections, referred to Cya- 
thus vernicosus (Bull.) De Cand. ‘The peridium of the C. vernicosus 
is more expanded at the top, and the outer surface is not covered with 
coarse fibres. (Fig. 8). The spores are very much smaller than in 
Cyathus Lesueurit, obtuse at one end and pointed at the other 
(Fig. 4). In the specimen from Hungary the spores are 11 x7 up. 
In a specimen from Ravenel’s F. Am. Exs. No. 473 and in one from 
Canada, the spores had the same shape and measurement. 

A single collection of C. vernicosus has been made in Middebury, 
Vt. The specimens were growing abundantly and vigorously in a green- 
house, on soil taken from the garden. The spores were the right shape 
and had very nearly the same measurement as those from Hungary. 

The wall of the sporangiolum of C. vernicosus and of C. Lesueurii 
(Fig. 3) measure about the same in thickness, but the wall of C 
stercoreus (Fig. 6) is much thicker. 

In conclusion Cyathus Lesueurit (Fig. 5) may be readily distin- 
guished from Cyathus vernicosus (Fig. 8) by the difference in shape 
of the peridia; by the coarse fibers which are present on the peridium 
of C. Lesweurit, and chiefly by the difference in shape and size of the 
spores. Both C. Lesweurii Tul. and C. vernicosus (Bull.) De Cand. 
can be distinguished from Cyadhus striatus (Huds.) Hoffm., also found 
in this country, by the absence of the striated peridium. 

MippLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 17.— Fig. 1, spores of Cyathus Lesueurzi, x 600; 
Fig. 2, spores of Cyathus stercoreus, x 600; Fig. 3, wall of sporangiolum of C. Les- 
neuril, X 100; Fig. 4, spores of Cyathus vernicosus, x 600; Fig. 5, peridium of C. 
Lesueurit, x 4; Fig. 6, wall of sporangiolum of C. stercoreus, x 100; Fig. 7, semi- 
peridium of C. Lesweurit, x 4; Vig, 8, peridium of C. vernicosus, x 3.7. 


* 
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SOME VARIETIES OF POTAMOGETON AND SPIRAEA. 
K. M. WIEGAND. 


AccorpINc to Dr. Morong and other recent writers the typical form 
of Potamogeton Nuttallit should be small and slender with flattened 
stem, crowded distichous submersed leaves 2—7 inches in length by 
1—3 lines in width, linear and 5-nerved. . The floating leaves should 
be small (1.5— 3.5 inches long x 4-12 lines wide), 12—27-nerved, ellip- 
tical and sloping at the base into a short petiole. Most of our speci- 
mens from New England and westward agree very closely with this 
description except that the submersed leaves are often 7-nerved and 
never over 4.5 inches long. 

My attention was recently called by Prof. W. W. Rowlee to some 
peculiar gigantic specimens collected by him in Oswego County, New 
York. Further investigation showed that this large form is frequent in 
ponds and streams throughout Central New York, and constitutes a 
quite well-marked variety. So far as known to me, it has heretofore 
been noticed only by Professor Dudley who, in the Cayuga Flora, says 
that “ Only the specimens from Cayuta Lake have the small leaves as 
described by Robbins.”” The Cayuga Lake plants are thus recognized 
as larger. 

The new form differs from the type in having a much longer stem, 
more distant submersed leaves, which are always very much larger and 
broader, and have from 9 to 13 nerves. When in the water they are also 
not so conspicuously distichous. ‘The floating leaves are larger and 
more inclined to be obovate, and the mature fruit is noticeably larger. 
Possibly the extreme length of leaf in Dr. Morong’s description was 
taken from specimens of this form. The following is a brief charac- 
terization of the variety. 


P. Nutratitu Cham. & Schlecht. var Cayugensis. Large and stout, 
nearly a meter in length; stem somewhat flattened, internodes usually 
long (2-15 cm.) ; submersed leaves not conspicously distichous, very 
large (12-22 cm. x 5-10 mm.), evenly linear, acute or obtuse, 9—13- 
nerved, the space between the two inner nerves reticulated as in the 
type ; floating leaves, several pairs separated by long internodes, larger 
than in the type (blade 5-6 cm. x 2-2.5 cm.), obovate oblong or ellip- 
tical, 30-40-nerved, rounded at the apex, tapering below into the 
broad petiole which is 3.5-4 cm. long; peduncles stout, achenes larger 
(3-5 mm. diam.) ; embryo spirally coiled. 
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Lakes and rivers of Central New York. It has been found in most 
of the ponds of Oswego County and in Cayuga Lake, as well as in 
other smaller lakes and streams about Ithaca. 


While collecting last summer in the Adirondack Mountains ‘my at- 
tention was called to the spiraeas of that region by the peculiar appear- 
ance of their foliage. Instead of the narrow dark-green and finely 
serrate leaves of the S. saéczfolia found about Ithaca, the plants all 
possessed broadly elliptical-and coarsely dentate leaves of a much paler 
or yellowish-green color. This color of the foliage was often quite 
marked as was also that of the flowers which on some plants was of a 
bright pink or rose-color. Closer inspection showed that the panicle, 
which in the ordinary form is densely tomentulose, was in these plants 
almost, if not quite, glabrous, but differences sought in the floral struc- 
tures were not found and probably do not exist. A study of herbarium 
material leads me to the belief that S. sazcifohia may be separated into 
two quite marked forms along the lines noted above. These may be 
distinguished somewhat as follows : 

S. SALIcIFOLIA L. Leaves broadly or narrowly oblanceolate, acute, 
dark-green, finely and sharply serrate ; inflorescence broadly pyramidal, 
the branches, pedicels, and calyx densely tomentulose ; flowers white. 

Quite widely distributed over the north-eastern United States, our 
specimens coming from various portions of New York, Canada, and 
from as far south as North Carolina. 

Var. LATIFOLIA Ait. Leaves obovate or elliptical, much broader and 
often shorter than in the last, scarcely acute, coarsely dentate-serrate, 
pale yellowish-green ; inflorescence, broadly pyramidal, nearly glabrous, 
and with a yellowish tinge ; flowers white or rose-color. 

Also widely distributed in the same region, but seemingly more 
common in New England. I have seen specimens from Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, and in New York State from Oswego 
County, Chemung County, and the Adirondacks. 


I should be tempted to consider these forms distinct species if it 
were not for some peculiar specimens collected last fall near Ithaca, 
which seem to be rather intermediate in nature. More ample. material 
may still prove them to be distinct. At any rate it must be admitted 
that in the extreme forms they are strikingly unlike. 

It still remains an open question whether our white-flowered Ameri- 
can plant is distinct from the European form with rose-colored flowers. 
Some European authors, among whom are Koch and Dippel, consider 
them distinct, and take up for the white-flowered form the name S. a/da 
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of DuRoi. Dippel gives a good characterization of our present variety 
as S. alba latifolia; while Koch goes a step farther and considers 
them all three distinct species. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


CHLOROCYSTIS COHNII ON THE MASSACHUSETTS Coast.— There was 
one genus omitted from Mr. Collins’ valuable list of marine algae in the 
February Ruopora, which should be added in order to make it more 
complete. I refer to the grass-green unicellular alga, Chlorocystis 
Cohnii (Wright) Reinh., which was first collected by me in February, 
1897, growing on Enteromorpha fronds, along the shore, at Lynn, 
Mass. ‘This species, which is quite common throughout the year at 
the locality noted, has not been previously reported from this country, 
and has been only occasionally found abroad. Wright first discovered 
it off the coast of Ireland in 1877. Seven years later Lagerheim col- 
lected it on Swedish shores, and the following season Reinhard came 
across the plant while studying the flora of the Black Sea. Since 
then de Wildman secured specimens on the coast of France, and in 
1894 Rosenvinge reported it from Greenland. All of these observers 
found the plant growing endophytically on various marine algae ; but 
the material from Lynn showed Chlorocystis Cohnii to be epiphytic in 
its habit quite as often as endophytic. Thus far Enteromorpha is the 
only host for America.—G. T. Moore, Dartmouth College. 


VARIATIONS OR VIVES WbDRIDICID IW AuibAg 
B. L. Ropinson. 


Our common black alder has long been recognized as a polymor- 
phous species, and attempts have from time to time been made to 
distinguish and characterize its varieties. These, so far as described, 
have been based chiefly upon the size, shape, texture, and pubescence 
of the leaves, features which show too much tendency toward indepen- 
dent variation to yield very satisfactory combinations of characters. 
Nevertheless, of these varieties the following forms (including the 
typical one), which were clearly recognized, although not fully pub- 
lished by Torrey & Gray, are sufficiently characteristic to merit a place 
in descriptive floras. It will be seen from the notes below that two 
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of the varieties (padifolia and cyclophylla) have been confused by re- 
cent writers, and a third (¢enwzfolia) should have a different authority 
from the one usually cited. 


I, vERTICILLATA, Gray. Leaves oblanceolate to obovate-oblong, 
acuminate, dark green and nearly or quite glabrous above, finely pubes- 
cent, chiefly upon the midnerve and-veins beneath, thickish and of 
firm texture, 3 to 7 (rarely g) cm. long, scattered upon the branches, 
in a dried state opaque or nearly so, except along the smaller veins; 
the larger veins and midnerve usually impressed above.—Manual, ed. 
2, p. 264 (1856). Prinos verticillatus, L. Spec. i. 330.—Common 
and generally distributed in New England; by no means confined to 
“swamps,” the habitat assigned to the species by Britton and Brown. 

Var. TENUIFOLIA, Watson. Leaves of the same general although 
rather variable size and contour as in the typical form, but thinner and 
more flaccid, membranaceous, lighter green, in a dried state pellucid 
punctate, the veins not impressed above, the pubescence scanty.— 
Bibliog. Ind. 160 (1878), where the combination is erroneously as- 
cribed to Torrey, who employed ¢enuifolia, not under L/ex verticillata, 
but under Prinos verticillatus, F\. N. U. S. 338 (1824).—Less fre- 
quent than the typical form, yet not rare. From New England I have 
to date seen specimens from the following localities: Maine, Bangor 
(Oakes,) Stillwater, Penobscot County (/érnald), Somesville, Mt. 
Desert Island (/erna/d); Massacuusetts Oak Island (Young) ; 
RuopeE IsLanp, north of Cat Swamp, Providence (Co//ins) ; CONNEC- 
TICUT, in not very characteristic form from Southington (Andrews, 
Bissell). 

Var. cyclophylla. Leaves small, broadly obovate or suborbicular 
2 to 2.5 cm. long, 1.5 to 2 cm. broad, rugulose above, paler and puber- 
ulent upon the principal veins beneath, clustered near the ends of 
the branchlets.—//ex verticillata, var padifolia, Britton, Bull., Torr. 
Club, xviii. 314; Trelease, Syn. Fl. i. pt. 1, 391, in part; Britton & 
Brown, Illustr. Fl. ii. 392; not Wats., nor Prinos padifolius, Willd.— 
Collected long ago in the neighborhood of Lake Erie, without more 
exact data. Type in herb. Gray; co-type in herb. New York Bo- 
tanical Garden. Although this striking small-leaved form has been 
confidently referred to var. padifolia by Professor Britton, |. c., it is 
clear from Willdenow’s excellent description, Enum. Hort. Berol. 394, 
as well as from an authentic fragment in herb.Gray, that his Prizos padv- 
folius of Pennsylvania was a very different plant, with larger obovate- 
oblong leaves, velvety tomentose beneath. The name padzfolia, as a 
varietal designation under JZ. verticillata, was first published by 
Watson (Bibliog. Ind. 160), its sole definition being the synonym 
Prinos padifolius, Willd. The variety thus rests exclusively upon the 
type and description of Willdenow’s species. A form bearing small, 
roundish leaves and approaching var. cyc/ophy//a, has been found in a 
ravine on Jordan Mountain, Mount Desert Island, Maine (2am). 
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Var. PADIFOLIA, Watson. Leaves obovate-oblong, thickish, about 
as large as in the typical form, but densely tomentose beneath, not 
only upon the veins but upon the intermediate areas as well.—Bibliog. 
Ind. 160 (1878), where the combination is incorrectly ascribed to 
Torrey & Gray, who employed (in ms.) the name fadifofia, not under 
lex verticillata but under Prinos vertiillatus. Prinos padifolius, 
Willd. J. c.— Originally collected in eastern Pennsylvania. The 
nearest approach to the real variety which has been seen in recent 
collections is Heller & Halbach’s No. 518 from McCall’s Ferry, York 
County, Pennsylvania. I have not found any satisfactory match for 
this variety from the New England states. 

Forma chrysocarpa. Fruit bright yellow. — Georgetown, Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. C. lV. S. Horner (specimen in herb, Gray). 


Gray HERBARIUM, 


SCIRPUS SYLVATICUS: A CORRECTION. — In the January RHODORA 
(ii. 19) I stated that in “the fifth edition (1867) [of Gray’s Manual] 

. the range of Scirpus sylvaticus was given as ‘Base of the 
White Mountains, New Hampshire (Oakes), and northward.’ .... 
In the sixth edition (1889) . . . the name S. sy/vaticus was rightly 
applied.” Mr. E. B. Harger kindly calls my attention to the fact 
that, in the later issues of the fifth edition, the southern |S. sylvaticus 
was Clearly distinguished from the northern |S. microcarpus (S. rubro- 
tinctus ). ‘This change was made, in fact, in the second issue (1868) 
of that edition. Thus Dr. Gray, and not Dr. Britton, as stated in my 
recent article, was the first to separate in print the two species of the 
northeast. — M. L. FERNALD. 


PEZIZA RAPULUM BULL., which Dr. Farlow tells me is not often col- 
lected, was found by Mr. E. L. Rand in Burlington, Mass., May 6. 
Only the chance inspection of the ground at the spot selected as a 
lunching place, brought to light the small cups of the fungus, 1-2 inch 
wide at most. Others were discovered by baring the earth, inch by 
inch, for the color of the cups was nearly that of the dead grass and 
leaves in and under which they lay. ‘The slender stems, sunk an inch 
or two in the soil, each arose from an-irregular, blackish sclerotium, 
about the size of a pea, or larger, as figured by Bulliard (Pl. 485 f. 3.) 
The sclerotia lay just below the turf. The spores are elliptical, 12 to 
13 by 6 to 6% p»; paraphyses few, inconspicuous, filiform.— Ho..is 
WEBSTER. 


Vol. 2, No. 16, including pages 75 to 92 and plate 16, was issued April 14, 1900. 
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SPECIES OF CYATHUS. 


NURSERYMEN’S DIRECTORY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. Seedlings and Transplanted Native Trees and Shrubs. 
Large and Well Developed Stock for Permanent Planting. Shade Trees 
from six to fifteen feet in height. Healthy and well-rooted. Strong Field- 
Grown Clumps of Hardy Perennials. Stock for Parks, Cemeteries and 
Suburban Places a Specialty. Send 6 cents in stamps for Descriptive 
Catalogue; contains Prices of large and small Trees, and for Stock in quan- ~ 
tities, and colored plate of New Hybrid Wichuariania Roses. THOMAS 
MEEHAN & Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREST TREES AND EVERGREENS. Oldest established Evergreen 
Nursery in America. Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, etc. Introducers of 
Picea Pungens, Pseudotsuga Douglasii, Abies Concolor, and various other 
evergreens. R. DouG.as’ Sons, Waukegan, Il. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES at Reasonable Prices. Small 
Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, Climbing Plants, Roses, Evergreens, Hardy Plants, 
Ponies. Largest and choicest collections in America. Best Novelties. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue free. ELLWANGER & Barry, Mount 
Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y.  Fifty-ninth Year. 


CONCORD NURSERIES, Concord, Massachusetts. Established on Minot 
Pratt’s Homestead by his son, F. G. Pratr. Over 300 species grown, 
including Rhodora, pink and white, Andromedas, Cornels, Viburnums, 
Kalmias, Ivy, Myrica, Benzoin, Hamamelis. E. Mass. plants collected. 
Catalogue. 


EVERGREENS of the better class: Picea Purgens, Concolors and Douglas 
Spruce, and all other standard varieties. Beautiful nursery-grown Hem- 
locks, White and Norway Spruces, White, Scotch, Ponderosa, Austrian and 
Dwarf Mountain Pines, Arbor Vitzes, etc., almost any size desired. With 
my improved method of packing, evergreens are shipped to all parts of the 
world with perfect safety. Write for catalogue. D. HILL, Evergreen 
Specialist, Dundee, Ill. 


HARDY FLOWERS AND FERNS, Shrubs, Trees and Vines, for planting 
summer homes. You can save more than the transportation in the prices 
and quality of stock. Drop a card and get my catalogue. F. H. Hors- 
FORD, Box H., Charlotte, Vt. 


PHLOXES AND DELPHINIUMS are our specialties. Also new and rare 
species of Hardy Herbaceous Perennials and Hardy Shrubs. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Hardy Plants free. Write for one. REA BROTHERS, 
Norwood, Mass. 


Advertisements of Nurserymen and Dealers in Botanical and other Scientific 
Publications are inserted in these pages at the following rates per space 
of gin. by Bin. 1 year, $4.00. 6 months, $2.50. 


BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Observations on the Golors Of FIOWEFS, 


By E. WILLIAMS HERVEY. 


This pamphlet of 100 pages contains among other interesting matter, the 
first and only explanation ever given in print of the true nature and origin of 
the special markings known as Honey Guides. 


Price, 75 cents. For sale by 
W. B. CLARKE CO., Boston, Mass., . 
and CAMBRIDGE BOTANICAL SUPPLY CO., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE STANDARD BOTANIES. 


GRAY’S MANUAL OF BOTANY. Sixth edition. Revised and extended 
westward to the one-hundredth meridian, by Sereno Watson, Curator of 
the Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, and John M. Coulter, Professor 
of Botany in Wabash College, assisted by specialists in certain groups. 
Cloth, 8vo, 828 pages, and 25 plates. Price, $1.62, postpaid. 


GRAY’S FIELD, FOREST, AND GARDEN BOTANY. New edition. 
Revised and extended by Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Cloth, 8vo, 519 pages. Price, $1.44, postpaid. 


GRAY’S LESSONS AND MANUAL. Comprising the Lessons in Botany, 
Revised, and the Revised Manual. Cloth, 8vo, 1,056 pages, and 25 plates. 
Price, $2.16, postpaid. 


GRAY’S SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF BOTANY. Comprising the 
Revised Lessons in Botany, and the Revised Field, Forest, and Garden 
Botany. The text-book in most common use in the high schools of the 
United States. Cloth, 8vo, 745 pages. Price, $1.80, postpaid. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 93 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. 
New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. 


A GLOSSARY FOR STUDENTS OF THE FLESHY FUNGI, by Dr. 
E. A. DANIELS (over 1000 terms) can be had of the Boston Mycological 
Club, box 21, Cambridge, Mass. Price 25 cents. Also, Club Bulletins (3 to 
8) for 75 cents the set. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS, by F. ScuuyLer Maruews, with 100 life-size 
drawings from nature by the author. In four parts, according to season. 
WAYSIDE TREES, by F. ScnuyLer MaTHeEws, with drawings from nature 
by the author. In four parts. Price, 30 cts. per part. Published by THE 

TABER-PRANG Ar? Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS 


SYNOPTICAL FLORA OF NORTH AMERICA, by A. Gray and others. 
Vol. I. Fascicles 1 and 2. A critical treatment of forty-five families of 
polypetale (Ranunculacee to Polygalacee) 1895-1897. $5.20. — GRAY 
HERBARIUM of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


FLORA OF MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS, by L. L. 
DAME and F. S. CoLuins, 1888. Price $2.00, post free. — Address F. S. 
COLLINS, 97 Dexter Street, Malden, Mass. 


FLORA OF MT. DESERT ISLAND, MAINE, by Epwarp L. Ranp 
and JoHN H. REDFIELD. With a Geological Introduction by WILLIAM 
Morris Davis. 1894. Price, $2.00, post free. — Address Epwarp L. 
RAND, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND WILD FLOWERS AND THEIR SEASONS, by 
WILLIAM WHITMAN BalILEy. Price 75 cents net.— Preston & RouNDS 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


AMERICAN GARDENING, A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Horticul- 
ture and Gardeners’ Chronicle. Sample copies free. 136 Liberty St., 
New York. 


THROUGH GLADE AND MEAD, A Contribution to Local Natural 
History, with a Flora of Worcester County, Massachusetts, by 
JosEPH JACKSON. 1894. $2.00 (to subscribers to this journal). The 
Flora in separate form, 75 cents. — Address JOSEPH JACKSON, 15 Woodland 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


THE ASA GRAY BULLETIN, an illustrated botanical magazine. Special 
attention given to Cryptogams. Bi-monthly, 50 cents per year. Sample 
free if this journal is mentioned. — Address THE Asa Gray BULLETIN, 
Takoma Park, D.C. 


CAMBRIDGE BOTANICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 
All books relating to Botany furnished, and Schools, Colleges, and Herbar- 
jums supplied. Estimates given. 


STUDENTS’ HAND-BOOK OF MUSHROOMS OF AMERICA. Edible 
and Poisonous, by THomas Tayior, M.D., author of Food Products, ete. 
Fine illustrations in color and in half-tone. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.00. 
—A.R. TAyLor, Publisher, 238 Mass. Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Order through your bookseller, or send retail price to publisher. 


CAMBRIDGE BOTANICAL SUPPLY CO/IP’Y, 


1286 TMassachusetts Avenue, opposite College Library, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


MUSHROOM BOOKS. Peck’s Mushrooms and their 
use. 80 pages. 32 illustrations. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


“THE BEST INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MUSHROOMS.” 


(a Send for new general catalogue of 853 items useful to botanists, and book 
list of 561 entries. 


——— EVERYTHING USEFUL TO BOTANISTS. 


JUST READY. 


BOTANIZING. 


A complete Manual for the collector, by Prof. William Whitman Bailey 
Brown University. Price, 75 cents. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price by the publishers. 


PRESTON & ROUNDS COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


A Valuable Herbarium for Sale. 


The general herbarium of the late Dr. Bockeler, of Varel, 
Germany, is now offered for sale (other disposition having 
been made of his extensive collection of Cyperaceae). 

The herbarium is in an excellent state of preservation and 
contains about 12,000 species. The flora of Central Europe 
and of the Mediterranean Region is very fully represented. 
There are also numerous sets from Africa and the Orient. 
Finally there are single families from the herbarium of K. 
Sprengel. 


Those interested can obtain fuller information on applica- 
tion to 


H. COUNT OF SOLIIS-LAUBACH, 
Botanical Institute of the University, 


STRASBURG, ALSACE 


rr 


THE LOCAL FLORAS OF NEW ENGLAND, by Mary A. Day. A 
detailed bibliography of floras, plant lists, and keys, including 258 titles arranged 


by states and counties, Price, 35 cents, postpaid. Gray HERBARIUM, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


